256        THE STORY OF SWAMI RAMA

It is because Swami Rama Tirath was so singularly
fitted to make some of these advances towards approxi-
mation, and to interpret Indian thought to the West
that I hold-this series of lectures to be of value to my
own countrymen.

As regards his poems, Mr. C. F. Andrews says:

It (the happiness within him) is this also which
bubbles over his poems waking in others an echo of his
own laughter. The outward setting of these poems, as
I have already* said, may often be crude and even
grotesque, but the inner spirit may be caught by the
sympathetic reader beneath the imperfect vehicle of
expression.

In India, he wrote poetry in Urdu, on his return
from America, he started again in Urdu, in imitation
of the free verse of Walt Whitman. It is in America,
that perhaps he had to give vent to his feelings in
English. As Mr. Andrews says the setting is crude
and grotesque, but when I, as a young and new
monk, received his poems for the first time, in Tokyo,
I, who did not know any defect in the form of his
poems then, drank them literally as draughts of
sunlight, for then I was en rapport with his inner
spirit whose chords they came and touched and
vibrated. The underlying spirit of these poems is
" in solution/* and not yet crystallised into a definite
form of expression* Some of his poems were put to
music and were sung to the assemblies before he got
up and addressed them.
As I have said elsewhere, he confounded all
ownerships of authors, and sometimes, sang other
people's poetry as his own, without mentioning